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corrupt though they are at times — but in ourselves. We are unclear 
both as to what is and what should be our national philosophy. 
Doubtless the coming years will witness, what will indeed in the re- 
sult be an epoch-making event, the slow working into shape of a more 
adequate social philosophy. To this task the labors of the philosopher 
aware of the human obligations of his subject are peculiarly called. 

Harry Allen Overstreet. 
College of the City op New York. 



A PECULIAR COLLECTIVE ILLUSION 1 

ON the night of August 1, 1912, at the Puget Sound Marine Sta- 
tion, Friday Harbor, Wn., E. Karrer and H. C. Stevens were 
the subjects of a collective illusion. The two persons named and D. 
H. Wenrich were sleeping in cots in a tent which measured 10 X 12 
feet. The tent was erected upon a wooden platform about 12 X 15 
feet. Walls of boards of about 4 feet in height and of the same di- 
mensions as the tent, and a frame-work roof, over which the tent was 
stretched, were erected upon the platform. The site upon which this 
structure had been built was a steep, rocky hillside about 100 feet 
from Washington Sound and approximately 50 feet above the water. 
Numerous slender fir trees filled in the foreground between the front 
of the tent, which was kept open day and night, and the Sound. In- 
asmuch as the growth of the trees was not dense, patches of blue 
water were visible through the open door from the interior of the 
tent even when the occupants were lying in their beds. Owing to the 
steepness of the hillside, the front of the tent was supported upon 
posts about 10 feet in height and 5 to 6 inches in diameter. At the 
right front end, and at the left rear end, the platform was in con- 
tact with living fir trees, one of which (that on the right) was about 
18 inches in diameter and the other (that on the left) was about 12 
inches in diameter. The three cots were arranged parallel to the 
long dimensions of the tent with the heads to the rear of the tent and 
close to the wooden wall. E. Karrer occupied the left cot, H. C. 

'The above ease has a wider interest than appears on the surface of the 
report. It bears directly upon one of the oldest, most persistently debated ques- 
tions in the theory of cognition. Ever since Heraclitus the subjectivity of sense 
perception has been regarded as proved by the fact of illusiona An illusion, it 
has been argued, is, in its very nature, private; and privacy means subjectivity. 
Now, Dr. Stevens exhibits to us an illusion which is not private. It is precisely 
analogous to the illusions which skillful legerdemain produces upon large audi- 
ences; but, unlike legerdemain, it involves no apparatus other than the natural 
equipment of the nervous system in a natural environment. That this raises 
grave difficulties for the subjectivity argument must be obvious. — Editors' Note. 
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Stevens the right, and D. H. Wenrich that in the middle. The latter 
individual was not subject to the illusion. In view of a possible ex- 
planation which I shall offer later, it is necessary to state that all of 
the occupants of the tent had been spending a considerable portion 
of their time in small boats collecting biological specimens and that 
K. and S., not W., had passed two hours from 9 to 11 o'clock of the 
same evening in a small motor-boat. A breeze of perhaps 10 miles 
an hour had been blowing during the early part of the night. K. and 
the writer went to bed at about 11:30 p.m. and each fell quickly 
asleep. At an hour which, unfortunately, was not determined, but 
which probably was not later than 1 :00 a.m., I (the writer) awoke 
and sat up in bed feeling that the platform was afloat in the water 
and that it was moving into the trees. The bright light of a full moon 
cast dark shadows of the trees upon the ground and illuminated 
brilliantly the water of the sound. The illusion was persistent and I 
could not rid myself of the sensation of motion until I had got up 
and walked out onto the platform in front of the tent and looked at 
the solid ground beneath. After awaking and before getting out of 
bed I looked across the tent at K. 's cot and saw him sitting upright 
in bed looking out of the tent. I can recall no dream prior to awak- 
ing. That I was awake when I sat up in bed is attested by the fact 
that I remember looking across at K. and seeing him sitting upright, 
and also by the fact that I observed W. who did not wake up ; by the 
act of getting out of bed to dispel the illusion and by the fact that I 
remembered calling out. K. 's account of his experience is here given 
in his own words. 

"I felt the tent rolling slightly. I felt the tent and bed floating 
forward. I sat up in bed, looked out of the tent door over the water. 
The trees immediately in front of the tent seemed approaching quite 
rapidly due to our floating and I felt some anxiety as to our safety, 
wondering how to avoid a collision with the trees. I called out 
'Where are we?' I heard H. C. S. exclaim 'Ho!' and I noticed him 
sitting up in bed. He immediately jumped up, ran to the door and 
looked out. In the meantime I felt somewhat relieved, thinking that 
he might guard against a collision while I might back the engine of 
the ' Ha ! Ha ! ' (the motor boat) . I had had no idea of the ' Ha ! Ha ! ' 
or of a boat up to that time. At the time of calling I looked upon 
floor of tent where the clothes, etc., on floor appeared as ripples mov- 
ing upon the water. Another glance, with recognition of the tent 
floor, dispelled the illusion. I was quite awake during the whole 
time, for I heard D. H. W. stir in bed and heard H. C. S." (Written 
August 5, 1912, 10:30 a.m.) 

The peculiarity of the experience lies in the simultaneous experi- 
ence by two persons of an almost identical illusion which occurred at 
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the moment of awaking from a sound sleep. Neither observer was 
asleep and, therefore, the experience may not be called an hallucina- 
tion. Apparently no dream state similar in kind to that which oc- 
curred upon awaking had preceded the illusion. An explanation 
which naturally, under the circumstances, can not claim to be proof 
positive, may be suggested. K. and S., not W., as a result of their 
evening in the boat went to bed with a pronounced motor adapta- 
tion due to the rocking of the boat. During the night, the motion of 
the wind was transmitted to the platform of the tent by the two fir 
trees (right and left) which were in contact with the tent platform. 
This motion was greatest nearest the trees, that is to say, on the right 
and left sides of the tent where S.'s and .BT.'s beds stood. The mo- 
tion of the platform was sufficient to awaken both K. and 8. but not 
W. The gentle swaying of the platform with the moving trees in the 
foreground and the water shimmering through them was sufficient 
stimulus to light up the perseverationstendenz of the motor einst el- 
lung which K. and S. had taken to bed with them. The vivid revival 
of the motor adaptation with the added suggestion from the sight of 
the water and the moving trees was sufficient to produce the illusion 
which was experienced. The marked perseverationstendenz of this 
particular form of motor adaptation is very well known and 
renders the explanation suggested highly probable. (Written 2:00 
p.m., August 3, 1912.) 

H. C. Stevens. 
University of "Washington. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Science of Logic. P. Coffey. Two Volumes. London : Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. xx + 445 and vii + 359. 
These two volumes of Professor Coffey present an appearance suffi- 
ciently formidable and abstruse to satisfy the most pedantic of academic 
minds. But as the author states, " the aim and scope of this treatise are 
more modest than perhaps its dimensions might suggest. It attempts, in 
the first place, to present in a simple way the Principles of the Traditional 
Logic expounded by Aristotle and his scholastic interpreters ; secondly, to 
show how the philosophical teachings of Aristotle and the Schoolmen con- 
tain the true basis for modern methods of scientific investigation, induc- 
tive no less than deductive; and finally, to extend, rather than supplement, 
the traditional body of logical doctrine by applying the latter to some log- 
ical problems raised in more recent times. But the treatment is confined 
mainly to principles, and is meant to be suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive " (Preface). 

As this passage indicates, the book is more or less unique in its content 



